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A NEED FOR A CAREFUL STUDY OF THE 
HISTORY OF CHINA. 


WHEN it is remembered that the Chinese writ- 
ers have hardly any conception of history in our 
sense of the term, that their most renowned histo- 
rians give us little more than annals or chronicles, 
the dead and fleshless bones of history, we cannot 
complain that Fries’s history of China, which is a 
condensed translation of Chinese writers, is not a 


rich and flowing narrative. It is simply a bald , 


outline of the succession of sovereigns and dynas- 
ties, of the tricks and vices by which the throne 
was often won, of the military achievements of 
the rulers, and of the divisions and reunions 
which the territory of the empire has undergone. 
Of the condition of the people through the long 
period of their national existence, of their progress 
in arts and learning, of the philosophy of their 
institutions, of the solution of the problem of 
their survival of all the destructive influences 
which have wrecked every other nation, we hear 
nothing in this book, because the Chinese chroni- 
cler has said nothing of all these to the trans- 
later and compiler. 

It is greatly to be desired that some competent 
scholar should make a careful study of Chinese 
political history and institutions, in the spirit in 
which Sir Henry Maine has studied the institu- 
tions and laws of ancient and mediaeval Europe 
and of India. There is reason to hope that not a 
little light could be thrown by such study on 
certain European institutions and traditions. Why 
should not the careful investigation of Chinese 
feudalism, which had run its course, and perished 
centuries before feudalism sprang up in Europe, 
yield results most interesting to the student of 
European feudalism? Why should not the care- 
ful study of the village organization in China, 
which probably has scarcely changed for three 
thousand years, add to the light which Mr. Maine’s 
study of the village communities in India has 
thrown upon the primitive life of Europe? Who 
that has observed the common responsibility of 
the dwellors in a Chinese street, for the preserva- 
tion of order in that street, has not been reminded 
of the old Saxon frank-pledge? Is the resemblance 

China's seit seiner entstehung. 
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accidental, or is there an historical basis for it? 
The day cannot be far distant when western 
scholars will be giving to such subjects the atten- 
tion they deserve. A profound knowledge of the 
Chinese language, exhaustless patience in ransack- 
ing the voluminous literature of China, and a 
thorough investigation of existing usages and laws 
in towns and villages of China, will be necessary 
for the successful prosecution of such work. But 
the facilities for mastering the language are now 
so great, and the opportunities for coming into 
close contact with Chinese life and thought are so 
rapidly increasing, that the younger scholars need 
not despair of accomplishing what has hitherto been 
impossible, but what may prove a most valuable 
contribution to the history of institutions. 

JAMES B, ANGELL. 


PRODUCTIVENESS. 

THERE are many problems of a biological nature 
which, when applied to man in particular, assume 
an economic aspect. The statistics of the birth 
and death rates, of the growth of populations, 
of the number of children per marriage, and so 
on, belong to the biologist as well as to the politi- 
cal economist. The interest of the former is a 
little broader, because similar statistics for other 
animal species would have considerable value for 
him, while the economist would hardly care to 
spend time on this side of the question. Owing to 
this close relation of these biological and economic 
questions, it sometimes happens that the latter tries 
to answer the question about which the biologist 
is the judge, or vice versa. The last French census 
has given the economists a chance to reproach 
France with the charge of sterility, implying as it 
does that the sterility is the result of voluntary 
determination. M. Gaetau Delaunay’ denies the 
justness of this reproach, and holds that the 
decrease in productiveness observed in the 
French people is a biological fact which must be 
explained by an examination of the natural con- 
ditions which control the production of offspring. 

The lower species of plants and animals are 
more fertile than the higher. The female of the 
white ant lays 60 eggs per minute; a queen bee 
deposits 5,000 to 6,000 eggs annually. In verte- 
brates, fecundity diminishes as we rise from fishes 
to reptiles, from reptiles to birds, from birds to 

1 

Revue scientifique, Oot. 8, 19,1088. The editor of of the 


Revue scientifique records in the death of M. 
Delaunay just as these papers went to press. 
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mammals. In a general way there is an inverse 
relation between the number of offspring and the 
size of the animal. (This may indicate why many 
of the mammoths are extinct.) While the lower 
species is more productive, the life of the indi- 
vidual is much shorter. This inverse ratio 
between the productiveness of the species and 
the longevity of the individual is a very fortunate 
arrangement ; for, according to the estimation of 
M. Quatrefages, two successive generations of the 
offspring of a single plant-louse would cover eight 
acres, and the fish would fill the sea in.a man’s 
lifetime. Again: in the lower organisms the mor- 
tality is great; very many die before reaching 
maturity. 

Inferior races are more prolific than superior 
races. The finest varieties of fruits bear least. 
Dog-fanciers testify that the most intelligent 
varieties have the fewest young ones. In man 
the lower races' are most productive. Among the 
Kafirs twins are said to be as common as single 
births, and triplets frequently occur. The black 
race is more fertile than the white. One authority 
gives 2.0 children for each white woman, and 
2.42 for the colored. The Chinese occupy less 
than 1-800 of the surface of the globe, and yet 
their population includes nearly 1-3 of the human 
race. Among European nations, Russia and Spain 
are the most productive, Switzerland and France 
the least. 

The inference to be drawn is not that in France 
the duties of maternity are shirked, but that the 
natural effect of a high civilization shows itself in 
this diminution of fertility. Nor is it a mark of 
decadence, for the Swiss nation shows a similar 
phenomenon. Again: while Spain and Italy show 
a higher productiveness, the longevity is lower. 
The average life is thirty-one years: in France it 
is forty years. France has more persons from 
fifty to sixty years of age than other countries. 
What is lost in quantity is gained in quality. The 
number of children per marriage has been de- 
clining: from 1800 to 1815 it was 3.9; 1815 to 
1830, 3.73; 1874 to 1878, 3.04; but the mean life 
has increased. From 1810 to 1815 it was 31 years 
8 months ; 1820 to 1830, 32 years 2 months; 1861 
to 1865, 37 years 6 months. In other countries of 
advanced civilization, the fertility, though still 
high, is on the decrease. England, Austria, 
Prussia, — all show the same state of affairs. These 
countries will in time exhibit the same loss of 
fecundity as is shown in France now. An ad- 
ditional refutation of the charge of the voluntary 
origin of this sterility is the fact that the ratio 

1The Hottentots, Fuegians, etc., are really no excep- 
tions, as these races are starved, and naturally tend to 
extinction. 
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of marriages to the population has not been de- 
creasing in France, and is now as high as else- 
where. 

The young are more fertile than the old. Young 
vines give a large harvest, but the grapes are poor. 
Buffon states that at 18 women are more produc- 
tive than at 30; according to an English authority, 
fertility increases up to 25 or 30 years, and then 
diminishes. To-day the French woman is 24} 
years old, the man 29 years 7 months, at the time 
of marriage. In the eighteenth century they 
were 19 and 25 years respectively. The result is 
that to-day the fertility is less; but the quality of 
the offspring is better. 

Within certain limits a weak temperament 
favors fertility. Domesticated animals have more 
offspring than wild ones. A vigorous active life 
apparently does not favor longevity. Tailors and 
shoemakers have more children than blacksmiths. 
The ancient athletes and the modern acrobats 
seldom have children. War kills off the strongest 
men, and leaves the weak to propagate the race ; 
hence the birth-rate increases. From 1811 to 1815 
it was 3.49, but from 1816 to 1820 it was 4.08 in 
France. 

Brain-workers and intelligent people have fewer 
children than others. Sixty-one married pro- 
fessors of the medical faculties of Paris, Lyons, 
and Bordeaux, had only 1.78 children to each 
marriage. The mortality among these children, 
however, was very low; and so, in general, the 
offspring of these more evolved, less fertile classes 
is of a stronger, larger, and higher kind. Fortes. 
creantur a fortibus. 

There probably is a limit below which propa- 
gation is impossible ; but there is surely a limit of 
too high nurture, above which reproduction is 
lowered ; and the maximum fecundity is a state 
nearer to the want than to the excess of good 
nurture. 

In the more advanced races a famine increases 
the birth-rate. The poor are notoriously prolific 
of offspring. But the offspring of the wealthy 
classes is longer lived. Finally, as to climate: 
the fertility is higher in warm countries, but 
the mortality is lower in the north than in the 
south. 

Productiveness is a characteristic of the lower 
species and races; of the younger individuals; of 
the weak, both bodily and mentally. There is 
throughout an inverse relation between quality 
and quantity of o ring. All circumstances 
that modify fecundity “ plants and animals 
are equally active in man, hd hence in the 
French people as well, The di: 1.:;ution in fertility 
observable in other European nations as well as in 
the French is a physiological and not an economic 
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fact: it is determined by natural conditions, and 
not by the voluntary decision of individuals. 
J.J. 


A SUGGESTION FROM MODERN EMBRY- 
OLOGY. 


OnE of the obstacles which proved to be a diffi- 
culty of considerable weight to Darwin in his 
application of the descent theory was the sudden 
appearance of a highly developed fauna in the 
Silurian age. This difficulty has not decreased, 
but has rather increased with the further knowl- 
edge of that fauna. The primordial fauna, as 
shown by the fossils of the Silurian rocks, was not 
what naturalists would have assumed had they 
been called upon to construct this fauna from 
a priori grounds. Instead of a few simple gener- 
alized forms, these early rocks showed evidence of 
a highly diversified fauna. In the Silurian rocks 
are represented all of the great divisions of the 
animal kingdom, including even the vertebrates. 
Moreover, of the smaller divisions, a sufficient 
number are here represented to cause considerable 
surprise. About five-sixths of the orders now 
existing, nearly an equal proportion of sub-orders, 
a great many families and some genera of to-day 
are found in these earliest rocks. It is indeed 
remarkable to find such a very large number of 
existing groups represented in the earliest fauna 
of which we have any knowledge. It is true that 
the Silurian age lasted a long time, and that in 
the lower Silurian the fauna is not quite so diverse 
as above indicated ; but even here it is sufficiently 
diverse to be surprising. When the history of 
vertebrates since that time is compared with the 
history of other groups, the contrast is very strik- 
ing. They have had time enough to develop from 
the very lowest forms— which we judge lived in 
the Silurian times — into the present highly diver- 
sified groups. But with all other groups of ani- 
mals the advance has been comparatively small. 
It must be assumed, to reconcile these facts with 
evolution, that enough time elapsed between the 
beginning of life on the world and the beginning 
of the Silurian to develop all of the sub-kingdoms 
except the vertebrates to a high degree of differ- 
entiation. And, when the great amount of time 
which it has required to develop the vertebrates is 
taken into consideration, the amount of lost time 
necessary to assume previous to the Silurian seems 
too great to be credible. “" 

It will, of course neler be possible to reconcile 
the Silurian fav» with evolution without the 
assumption of a .ovg lost period of this character. 
But certain general results from modern embry- 
ology are in this connection suggestive, and indi- 
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cate that the difficulty is not so great as has been 
sometimes conceived. For modern embryology is 
teaching us that our various sub-kingdoms are all 
direct modifications of the most primitive multi- 
cellular animal. Using embryology as a guide in 
interpreting animal history, naturalists have been 
continually shortening this history, particularly at 
the bottom. From the time when Haeckel traced 
the genealogy of man through twenty-one stages, 
these stages have one by one been dropped by 
naturalists, with the result of making the history 
a much more direct one. Finally, the recent the- 
ories of Sedgwick, and others who follow him 
wholly or partially, would make the history of all 
animals much shorter by showing that all the sub- 
kingdoms may be regarded as resulting directly 
from modifications of the gastrula by slight changes 
in its shape. We once derived the worms from the 
coelenterates, the annelids from the lower worms, 
and the vertebrates from the annelids ; but now 
all of these groups are derived directly from the 
gastrula itself. This theory of Sedgwick is re- 
ceiving support in some form from many sources — 
at least, so far as concerns this feature of it. There 
is certainly a tendency to-day to look upon a 
greater and greater number of types as direct mod- 
ifications of the original animal represented by the 
gastrula stage. Coelenterates, polyzoa, brachi- 
opods, mollusks, annelids, and vertebrates have 
all been shown to be derivable from the gastrula 

Now, we must remember that slight variations 
at the bottom of a diverging series produce much 
greater effects than variations higher up. When 
a tree is first sprouting, differences in the direction 
of its buds determine the shape of the future tree ; 
for these early buds become the great branches, 
and the slightest difference in their direction is 
enough to cause a wide separation between them 
as growth goes on. After the tree has grown to a 
considerable size, its buds no longer prodmee great 
branches, but only smail ones, or perhaps only 
twigs. Growth cannot now change the general 
shape of the tree, but only increase the profusion 
of small branches, twigs, and leaves. That such a 
relation represents the history of the various groups 
of the animal kingdom is unquestionably the 
teaching of modern embryology. 

The significance of this result in enabling us to 
understand the fauna of the Silurian rocks is 
evident enough. It not only shortens the time 
necessary to be assumed prior to the Silurian, but 
it also enables us, partially at least, to understand 
the presence at this early period of such a large 
number of our present existing types. For the 
protozoan to develop into the first multicellular 
animal, represented by the gastrula, must have 
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taken a length of time of which we have no means 
of getting an idea. But after this animal was 
developed, the origins of the various great types 
were not serial, but simultaneous. This animal 
began to be modified in various directions to fit its 
surroundings, and the result was a rapid diver- 
gence of groups. Slight variations in these simple 
types would cause the descendants of the various 
lines to separate still further. We can therefore 
imagine the Silurian times to be somewhat close 
to the origin of life, and yet not be surprised at 
the existence of all the greater divisions of the 
animal kingdom, and many of the smaller ones. 
We can also understand why it is that the develop- 
ment of most groups since that time has resulted 
chiefly in the increase of the abundance and 
diversity of small branches. For the Gastrea, hav- 
ing diverged into several great branches, has itself 
disappeared as such, and can of course produce 
no new sub-kingdoms. Development must now 
take place within the branches, and must confine 
itself to smaller and smaller particulars as evolu- 
tion progresses. Modern embryology, therefore, 
showing as it does the early divergence of the 
great types, offers to us an explanation both for 
the highly diversified fauna of the Silurian age, 
and for the comparatively less importance of the 
development that has taken place since that time, 
even though post-Silurian times be recognized as 
very much longer than pre-Silurian times. And 
we are finally led to believe that the vertebrates 
also were much more abundantly represented in 
this fauna than the scanty remains hitherto dis- 
covered would indicate. H. W. Conn. 
Wesleyan university, Middletown, Conn. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE IN FRANCE. 


As M. Donnat well remarks, politics in France 
have been largely based on sentiment and abstract 
reasoning rather than on the lessons derived from 
observation. Frenchmen are confessedly adepts 
in constitution-building, but so little acquainted 
are they with the practical history of political 
methods that they have not yet arrived at the 
stage of regarding politics as an art, much less as 
ascience. It is well, therefore, to notice these two 
works ' as written in the spirit of comparative poli- 
tics. M. Donnat maintains that there is a science 
of politics whose principles are as unvarying and 
determinate as the laws of the natural and physi- 
cal sciences. A political solution may be com- 
pared to the product of the two gases in fixed 
volumes to form the molecule of water; nor is 


1 Par Leon Donnat. Paris, 
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there any higher power to introduce 

in the operations of political forces. This is no 
new thought; and if the English reader wishes to 
understand the significance of such political in- 
quiry, free, however, from the particular irreli- 
gious character of M. Donnat’s thinking, he is 
already in possession of the suggestive work by 
Sheldon Amos on ‘ The science of politics.’ While 
the latter has the advantage in philosophic treat- 
ment of the subject, the former is more imperative 
in his claims for the purely scientific nature of 
politics. He is constantly suggesting parallel 
illustrations from the other sciences, and derives 
much comfort from a contemplation of the 
methods employed by Claude Bernard in his devel- 
opment of the science of medicine. M. Donnat’s 
spirit of inquiry, nevertheless, is admirable, and 
one sure to be fruitful in its results. He is ani- 
mated by the spirit which prompted De Tocque- 
ville, Comte, and Le Ploy. Like the first, he has 
travelled much abroad: and his knowledge of 
English and American political life extends even 
to the details of such legislation as our homestead 
laws. In early life he hoped to find in Comte a 
guide, but this master soon turned aside, and be- 
came a divinity. In Le Ploy, also, he well-nigh 
found a kindred spirit ; but, instead of persisting 
in those remarkable studies of the civic and in- 
dustrial institutions of European society, this pro- 
found thinker also was drawn into immature syn- 
thesis, in declaring that religion was indispensable 
for private and public life. With M. Donnat it is 
ever observation and experimentation in politics. 
The former, on account of the complexity of polit- 
ical phenomena and political Daltonism on the 
part of the observer, is insufficient. It must be 
supplemented with experiment. The great suc- 
cess of the Swiss, English, and Americans has 
been due to their adoption of this principle. Their 
legislation is not only of local application, but 
limited in time; and the different legislative as- 
semblies of England’s colonies are compared to so 
many political laboratories. In France, however, 
legislation is indiscriminating. The colonies have 
no local voice. An enactment of the Palais- 
Bourbon is as far-reaching in its provisions as the 
limits of the most distant colonial possessions. 
Nor is legislation of that tentative character which 
should be the spirit of all genuine scientific in- 
quiry. The author, therefore, earnestly pleads 
that France cut loose from its hard and fast 
methods, and make trial of local and temporary 
legislation. 

M. Guyot is even savage in his criticisms. The 
arraignment of French colonial policy is exhaus- 
tive in its details. The budgets and commercial 
statistics of colony after colony are taken up and 
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skilfully analyzed to prove that no Europeans, ex- 
cept possibly Spaniards or Portuguese, can be ac- 
climated in the zone lying between the isotherms 
twenty-five degrees north and south of the equa- 
tor. Of the French colonies, Algiers and New 
Caledonia are the only ones not situated within these 
limits. From every point of view, the French 
colonial policy is shown to be disastrous. Neither 
the French race or language can thus hope for ex- 
pansion. Even commercially it is a failure, for 
foreign nations can undersell France in her own 
colonies. French emigration is always fatal when 
it is perpendicular instead of parallel ; and there can 
be no national advance until an intensive colonial 
culture be substituted for the extensive system so 
popular in this day. The work has many inter- 
esting points for the ethnologist to consider, such 
as the relations of European colonists with indi- 
genous races. It is written with much force and 
even grim humor, as when the author, after 
analyzing the statistical situation of Algiers, sums 
it up with the picture of the twenty-five thou- 
sand productive colonists, each seated on four 
graves, and guarded by a brace of soldiers. 
These two books are suggestive not only for 
their political philosophy of freedom, but also as 
furnishing clear and forcible views of the diffi- 
culties which stand in the way of French progress. 


STARS IN RAPID MOTION. 


THE small value of the parallax of 40 o* Eridani 
(Science, vi. 358), combined with its large proper- 
motion (4”.10), brings it into prominence as the 
third or fourth of the stars, moving rapidly across 
our line of sight. Since a list of these stars seldom 
appears in works on popular astronomy, we give 
below the proper-motions , the parallaxes 7, and 
the resulting velocities v, in miles per second 
across our line of sight, of the eight stars which 
head the list in the order of velocities. The 
method of deriving the velocities is of course 
very simple. If a star’s annual proper-motion 
equals its parallax, it moves across our line of 
sight each year a distance equal to the semi- 
major axis of the earth’s orbit. (How much it 
moves to or from us can only be told by the spec- 
troscope.) Therefore, since this motion increases 
directly as 1, and inversely as +, we have for the 
annual motion across the line of sight — 


or, calling a 92.5 million miles, and ¢t the number 
of seconds in a year, we have for the velocity in 
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more accurately known than the parallaxes, and 
where the latter are small the values of v are cor- 

i uncertain. The authorities for the 
adopted values of + are given in the column 
following them. In the case of 40 o? Eridani, we 
have weighted Gill and Hali 2 and 1 respectively, 


‘runaway star,’ so graphically described in his 
‘ Popular astronomy;’ but it will be seen that the 
others have velocities which are at least com- 
parable with that of Groombridge 1830, and 
indicate momenta that represent vast amounts of 
energy. The discovery of huge suns like our own 
rushing through space with these great velocities 
is a matter of more than usual interest just now, 
from the fact that Mr. Denning’s claimed dis- 
covery of fixed meteor-radiants has raised the 
question as to the possible existence of broad 
swiftly flying streams of meteorites in inter-stellar 
space, moving with velocities entirely beyond the 
control of our sun, and so broad that it takes the 
solar system some years to pass through them. 
(An annual parallax of 1° in a meteor-radiant cor- 
responds to a velocity of over 1,000 miles per 
second for the meteor-stream.) The idea of such 
streams moving with such velocities is a startling 
one, and, if shown to be true, gives a very vivid 
idea of the forces acting, or which have acted, in 
stellar space. It seems at first highly improbable 
that such can be the case, but with the hard facts 
of Groombridge 1830, and these other swiftly fly- 
ing suns staring us in the face, the idea is worth 
considering, at any rate. If these suns are the 
products of condensation due to central attraction, 
so that the luminous energy by which they reveal 
themselves to us was once energy of translation, 
it is no violent assumption to suppose that some 
of their constituent parts were once moving with 
much greater velocities than that of the present 
whole. In fact, the man who should claim as a 


as the former determination was made under 
much the more favorable conditions, and rests 
upon two’ comparison-stars. The latest values of 
Hall and Ball for 61 Cygni are practically identi- 
cal. The probable errors of all the values of + 
are generally less than 0”.02. 

| Parallax. 
| Authority. 
nnow . 230 
Lacaille 
40 o? Eridani ....... and Hall........| 65 
cose end Biktn.......| 62 
Lalande 21258.. ..... 
61 Cygni ............ land Ball ...... 32 
Lalande 21185....... mecke...........| 28 
The first will be recognized as Newcomb’s 
miles per second — : 
v = 2.984 
T 
Of course, the proper-motions below are much 
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possibility that space contains broad belts of small 
particles moving with velocities which are the 
resultant of all the forces acting on them since pri- 
meval chaos, and which have not yet been gathered 
into the control of any one of the stellar systems 
among which they are sweeping, would find 
much to confirm his ideas in these giant swiftly 
flying suns. The question is certainly of sufficient 
interest and importance to call for a thorough 
overhauling of the present methods of determining 
meteor-radiants, for probably most astronomers 
would to-day be disposed to deny in toto the exist- 
ence of the greater part of these so-called radiant- 
H. M. 


ALPINE CRETINISM. 

CRETINISM is a peculiar form of idiocy which 
Dr. Kratter defines as ‘‘an arrest of psychical 
development, associated with very manifest mal- 
formations of the body, and especially of the 
skeleton.” Goitre is frequently, though not in- 
variably, present. Rachitic deformities, deafness 
and mutism, and that peculiar disease myxoedema, 
combine with idiocy to characterize the cretin. 
The cause of cretinism has never been satisfac- 
torily determined. Operations upon human beings 
for the removal of goitre have shown that cretin- 
ism will occasionally follow the extirpation of the 
thyroid glands, and therefore the disease would 
seem to be connected, in some measure, with the 
function of those glands. Moreover, in places 
where cretins are numerous, goitre is also preva- 
lent, even to a greater degree. 

It is a fixed belief among the laity that goitre 
and cretinism are developed through the drinking- 
water, and in some places particular wells are 
designated as being especially endowed in this 
direction. Such wells are even sought out and 
used by those who wish to develop goitre, in order 
to escape military conscription. The noxious 
element in such waters has been claimed by some 
to be an excess of chalk, while others say that too 
much magnesia is the baneful ingredient. 

In order to contrast, within a limited area, the 
frequency of cretinism with the geological forma- 
tion of the land, Dr. Kratter has carefully studied 
a district in the Austrian central Alps, where 
cretinism is so frequent that it amounts to an 
actual scourge. 

In Tyrol there are 112 cretinstoevery 100,000 of 
population. Salzburg presents 309, Kiirnten 343, 
and Steiermark 240, cretins for every 100,000. In 
Muran one per cent of the entire population is 
tainted with this disease. When we remember, 


Der alpine cretinismus insbesondere in Steiermark. 
Von Dr, Juurus Kratrer. Graz, Leuschner Lubensky,1884. 
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he remarks, that the officially recorded creting 
are not nearly the entire number, and that be- 
tween the healthy people and the fully developed 
cretins there must exist a broad zone of partially 
feeble-minded folk; and, still further, when it is 
known that in the same communities pure goitre 
is five to ten times more frequent than cretinism, 
—we have a picture of endemic affliction which 
may well be called a scourge. 

Kratter found that the maximum frequency of 
goitre followed the gneiss and granite formations 
which are rich in magnesia, while, on the other 
hand, the disease was extremely rare over chalky 
areas. The people in the regions noted were of 
the same nationality, and exhibited the same 
habits and customs. Elevation also appears to 
have a marked influence upon the frequency of 
cretinism. Cases are not developed higher than 
1,000 metres above the sea, and they are extremely 
rare below 300 metres elevation. The greatest 
frequency occurs in mountain valleys which are 
between 400 and 700 metres above sea-level. 
Many villages in such valleys present the high 
proportions mentioned above. 

Dr. Kratter gives his short paper simply as a 
summary of his work thus far, but he does not 
attempt to draw ultimate conclusions from it, 
because the field in which he labored was limited. 
He hopes that government interest may be at- 
tracted to this disease, and that a wide-spread and 
systematic investigation of the subject may be 
undertaken. 


AT a recent meeting of the Paris academy of 
medicine, M. Roullier, a surgeon attached to the 
French navy, gave an account of the practice of 
transfusion of blood in cholera cases at the St. 
Mandrier hospital, Toulon. The operations were 
performed during the state of collapse. Of 55 
cases, 18 recovered. The transfusion of 1,500 to 
2,000 grams ‘literally effected a resurrection ;” 
but, unfortunately, in the majority of cases the 
patients did not permanently recover. 


— A manufacturer of Breslau is stated to have 
built a chimney over fifty feet in height entirely 
of paper. The blocks used in its construction, in- 
stead of being of brick or stone, were made of 
compressed paper, jointed with silicious cement. 
The chimney is said to be very elastic, and also 
fireproof. We may add that picture-frames are 
now made of paper. Paper-pulp, glue, linseed oil, 
and carbonate of lime, or whiting, are mixed to- 
gether, and heated into a thick cream, which, on 
being allowed to cool, is run into moulds and 
hardened. The frames are then gilded or bronzed 
in the usual way. 
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